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It is no wonder then that the hair of an occasional 
Roman is combed in a decidedly unroman fashion! 
The difficulties of producing such a work are as unex- 
pected as they are numerous; for example, 

In the senate chamber after Caesar's death, several 
hundred senators are seized with panic and rush madly 
through a corridor about twenty feet wide. Of course 
all these senators wear their togas, and to spring up 
suddenly and run with those long, white garments trail- 
ing about their feet makes an accident insurance policy 
desirable. Invariably in the rehearsals some one would 
trip and a crowd of dignified Roman senators would 
pile up behind him. To lift the gowns up around their 
waists and run seemed the only logical thing to do, and 
I doubt not that the senators did that very sensible 
thing when the assassination actually occurred, but of 
course we couldn't do that without utterly ruining the 
gravity of the scene. 

Of the other plays, Cabiria, written by the well- 
known D'Annunzio, is one of the most elaborate. The 
historical setting is that of the Second Punic War. 
Hannibal crossing the Alps and Scipio in Africa are 
among the scenes. Archimedes, the famous Greek 
philosopher, is shown using his burning machine against 
the Roman fleet. One of the many interesting and 
instructive scenes is the siege of a city, with a fine 
representation of a testudo in action. 

The Last Days of Pompeii and Quo Vadis are 
dramatizations of the novels by Bulwer-Lytton and 
Sienkiewicz. Many of the inaccuracies in these plays 
are of course due to the authors themselves. The 
former was made at Pompeii and the latter at Rome. 
Quo Vadis, it is said, has probably been shown in prac- 
tically every town of three thousand or more inhabitants 
in the United States. Antony and Cleopatra tells the 
story of the lovers from their first meeting to their 
deaths. The pictures were taken at Rome and 
Alexandria. 

Of Damon and Pythias, the latest of these plays to be 
released, the Independent for January n, 1915, says: 

The story of Damon and Pythias as presented in the 
photoplay is ingeniously introduced by taking us first 
through Athens as it now is and showing us the ruins of 
the Acropolis, the Temple of Vulcan, Erechtheum, the 
Parthenon, the Theater of Dionysus, tinged by the 
glow of the southern sunset. Then in a flash we are 
transported to classic Greece in the days of her splendor 
. . . . The grouping and costuming are admirably 
handled and southern California makes a very accep- 
table substitute for Greece as a setting. 

Some of the advertising matter used for these plays is 
distinctly commendable. For example,, the press 
matter for Quo Vadis includes good discussions on Did 
Nero Burn Rome and Why Nero Tortured Christians, 
as well as a translation of a passage from Petronius's 
Cena Trimalchionis. 

There are two ways in which these plays may be 
made available to students. The films may be rented 
directly and shown at a special performance, or steps 
may be taken to have them put on for the general 
public in a theater. The former method is as yet rarely 
possible (unless a hall or theater is rented), because few 
Schools are provided with the necessary apparatus, 



though the time is coming when it will be quite as 
common as stereopticons now are. It is easier, then, 
to depend on the public theaters. One may write to 
the companies controlling the films to find out whether 
the desired play is booked for the town in which the 
School is located. If it is not booked, the matter may 
be taken up with the company or a local theater. For 
the first five plays mentioned above, address George 
Kleine, 166 N. State St., Chicago; for Cabiria, address 
Itala Film Co., 210 W. 40th St., New York; for Damon 
and Pythias, address Universal Film Manufacturing 
Co., 1600 Broadway, New York. 

Such plays as these are most profitable if they can be 
accompanied by intelligent comment. Failing this, the 
teacher may prepare his students by preliminary talks, 
or the Classical Club of the School, if there be one, may 
devote several meetings to topics suggested by the play. 

By being instrumental in bringing plays of this sort 
to his community, the teacher is doing a great service, 
since many of the general public will attend and find a 
higher form of entertainment than usual. At the same 
time the cause of the Classics will be greatly benefited, 
for the people as a whole will become familiar with 
classical life and history. It is to the advantage of the 
Classics that these plays be seen by the greatest possible 
number of persons, and that more and more plays of 
this sort be produced. The claim is made that, wher- 
ever such plays are produced, interest in the history of 
the period is stimulated and is reflected in the demands 
made on public libraries. This is an interesting field 
for investigation. Probably the Schools are partly 
responsible for the demands on the libraries. The 
Independent for January 1 1 says : 

The classicists have a new ally. They have labored 
in vain to get the public to listen to them when they 
lectured about Odysseus, Hannibal, Caesar, Cleopatra, 
Damon, and Pythias, but now people are flocking by 
the thousand to the theater to see what they would not 
read or hear about in the classroom. Teachers may 
now be seen on a Saturday afternoon leading school- 
boys who have refused to be driven. 

We have then in such plays the finest kind of 
'Publicity for the Classics' 2 . 

B. L. U. 



A PLEA. FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 

WORK IN LATIN COMPOSITION 

IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 

In the curricula of Secondary Schools there is at 
present no one subject presenting problems with such 
widely varying factors as Latin composition, and great 
difficulty is created in this work by lack of clearness in 
the statements of College requirements. A close study 
of the examination papers in Latin Composition issued 



^Compare The Classical Journal 10.267. 

'This paper was read as part of a Symposium on The Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Latin held at the College of the City of New 
York, in November last: see The Classical Weekly 7. 48.72. 
The other papers then presented, with additional matter on this 
theme, will appear early in Volume 9 of The Classical Weekly. 

c. K. 
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by the larger Colleges in the last five years, together 
with the requirements stated in their respective regis- 
ters, shows that, in the use of the general terms Elemen- 
tary Composition and Advanced Composition, there is 
practically no dividing line, even approximate, in the 
subject-matter which must be presented. Conse- 
quently, in a class in Second Year Latin, the teacher 
frequently finds it necessary to pursue a course which 
will prepare the pupils for examinations to be taken in 
some cases at the end of that year, in other cases after 
completing Cicero, and in a few cases even as a final 
examination. There is, therefore, great confusion at 
present in the status of composition, great need of 
uniformity, and an even greater need of specifically 
defined limits, inclusive or exclusive, to the scope of 
grammar involved in the several stages of this work, 
especially in the work of the first two years, i. e. through 
Caesar. 

The text-books in Latin composition now on the 
market do not indicate any clear divisions of subject- 
matter. In one published recently the author states 
his object to be "to combine a thorough and systematic 
study of the essentials of Latin syntax with abundant 
practice in translating English into Latin". This ideal 
in one form or another is undoubtedly the aim of every 
writer of composition books, and is naturally the desire 
of every teacher of the subject. To this end there are 
various methods in use : some endeavor to accomplish 
it by exercises based directly upon the text read in the 
class, others by developing ability to handle grammatical 
principles through a systematic treatment of topics 
independent of the other work of the class. But 
''thorough and systematic study of the essentials of 
Latin syntax with abundant practice in writing", while 
logical as a requirement viewed from the standpoint of 
the Colleges, and highly ideal as the aim of the Second- 
ary Schools, presents insurmountable difficulties so long 
as the present requirements exist for that stage of 
preparatory Latin known as Latin A, or Second Year 
Latin — Latin through Caesar. 

There is one condition absolutely essential to the 
reorganization of composition work, whereby the sub- 
ject may be placed upon a reasonable and hopeful basis 
for all pupils: this indispensable condition is, that we 
shall have the entire field of Latin composition placed 
upon a graded scale, with clearly defined scope of both 
vocabulary and grammatical material. This scale may 
be in either two or three steps, without presenting 
difficulties to the teacher, provided that each step has 
its own limits sharply defined. This definiteness of 
statement is just what the College registers do not give, 
and what the text-books now on the market carefully 
avoid, or even thoroughly confuse. 

A Latin composition examination should be, for the 
Colleges, a test of the pupil's ability to transfer a thought 
expressed in his own language into the equivalent 
expression for the same thought in the Latin language; 
it should not be a test of the student's knowledge of 
forms as such, or of case and mood constructions as 



such, points appertaining strictly to an examination in 
grammar itself. If College examinations are truly a 
test of the pupil's qualifications for work in College, 
they may very properly present searching questions in 
some subjects, but in an examination in Latin A, and 
even in Latin B, examinations taken in most cases at 
least one or two years before the pupil is ready for 
College, the requirements should not be so complex and 
ramified. Many such examinations merely test the 
success of the Secondary Schools in covering an enor- 
mous field of work with just sufficient thoroughness in 
points wisely selected for emphasis to enable the student 
to attain a meager fifty or sixty percent grade. The 
examinations are often a test of the driving power of the 
schoolmaster, not a test of the student's real apprecia- 
tion of the principles of the Latin language. 

Few Secondary Schools give, or indeed can give, more 
than one recitation period per week to composition. 
From all sides comes the cry that one period is insuffi- 
cient, but that more time cannot be spared from the 
work in text. Elementary text-books in composition 
cover practically the entire range of grammatical 
constructions used in Caesar, including independent 
subjunctives, periphrastic forms, unreal conditions in 
indirect discourse, provisos, passive of intransitive 
verbs, gerundive uses with utor, etc., and the many 
confusing constructions after verbs of all sorts — doubt- 
ing, hindering, feeling, fearing, lacking, accusing, 
remembering, etc., etc. How can this ground be 
covered successfully, or even approximately, in thirty- 
odd periods with pupils so immature and language-weak 
as second year students? Schools which can give three 
years to preparation for the first examination have much 
better hope of success, but even in that case valuable 
time and energy must be dissipated over an almost 
hopeless mass of material. 

The chief distinction between Elementary and 
Advanced Composition as evidenced in the College 
examination papers is: Caesar's vocabulary rather 
than Cicero's, and sentences on the one paper expressed 
in slightly less complex English than the sentences on 
the more advanced paper. How slight this distinction 
is may be seen in the following sentences taken from 
papers issued by the same College under the same date. 
On a paper which covers Second Year Latin a sentence 
reads: "If the Roman army had not conquered Ariovis- 
tus, in a few years all the Germans would have crossed 
the Rhine". On the other paper, on Cicero, we find: 
"If the senate had ordered Antonius to remain in his 
province, the republic would have been saved". Both 
sentences are easy, but they show no gradation in pro- 
portion to the period of study. In summing up the 
points on the two papers, I find that the more advanced 
paper involves five case constructions, a purpose clause, 
a condition, and indirect discourse; while the more 
elementary paper involves five equally complex case 
constructions, a purpose clause, a condition, indirect 
discourse, and also a temporal clause, a result clause, 
and an indirect question. What, therefore, constitutes 
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Elementary Composition? Where is the mystic line 
beyond which lies Advanced Composition? 

There is not sufficient time here to go deeply into the 
possible lines of division, but for mere illustration of the 
principle we may observe that it is obvious that for 
study previous to Cicero we could advantageously omit 
verbs governing the genitive case, complex passive 
constructions, idiomatic accusatives, expressions of 
value and price, independent subjunctives, commands 
and prohibitions (direct and quoted), all uses of the 
gerund and gerundive except those with ad and causa, 
conditional sentences (except the three normal types 
in direct discourse), and conditional clauses of compari- 
son. There should be also a limit to the vast array of 
temporal, causal, and concessive conjunctions, and of 
substantive clauses. It is clear that great stress should 
be put upon purpose, result, indirect discourse (barring 
complex dependent clauses), questions direct and 
indirect, important case constructions, and particularly 
upon the principles of agreement. By laying stress 
upon just such selected points of syntax, and by drill 
in a selected vocabulary, tutors who make no effort to 
give a course in composition, but who attempt merely 
to cram the pupil for the immediate needs of the examin- 
ation test succeed amazingly well in pushing boys into 
College. But no legitimate text-book on the market 
dares to suggest such a process. Certainly all who 
believe in the teaching of Latin as a language, and not 
as a piece of apparatus for gambling would welcome any 
move tending to make work in Latin composition a 
really progressive process, and one above all else 
thorough at every stage. 

A word should be added regarding the requirements 
in grammar alone. The Secondary School teacher has 
fully enough on his hands in the work of the first two 
years if he teaches the regular inflections and syntax 
of frequent occurrence, without attempting to present 
satisfactorily much material which young pupils cannot 
comprehend, but which he dares not omit. Second year 
pupils do well if they absorb the fact that Latin is a 
highly inflected language, and that the word 'good', 
immutable in English, has in the Latin thirty forms, 
some spelled alike, to be sure. The mere assembling 
of the English meanings of a group of Latin words is all 
that some pupils can accomplish in translation for a 
long time after they begin the study of Latin; how 
much more true this must be of the reverse process, 
Latin composition! 

Much is being said about the unit system. In this 
connection it is sufficient to observe that the require- 
ments in text work may be quite in proportion to the 
credits awarded, but the requirements in composition 
are wholly out of proportion. As a general principle, 
for a college to accept at all Latin through Caesar and 
then to expect pupils of that stage to have a working 
knowledge of the general principles of Latin grammar, 
is foolishness at best. If the Secondary Schools can 
have a strict definition of what constitutes Second Year 
Latin, and a definite goal in the various stages of 



composition work, they will have with a more definite 
purpose in view a corresponding reasonable hope of 
success. 



Lawrenceville School. 



C. H. Breed. 
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The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia: its Authorship and 
Authority. By E. M. Walker. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press (191 3). Pp.149. $1.75. 

The historian of Greece has at present no more 
puzzling problems to solve than those set by the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, and he cannot go out of their 
way if he views his work seriously. Without taking 
account of details, they are two in number: first, the 
problem of the authorship of this notable historical 
fragment, and, second, the question of its value. 

The papyrus on which it is written is of course 
anonymous. The writing was done in a country-town 
in Egypt in the third century of our era. This fact 
establishes a presumption, which, on a little reflection, 
we may convert into a fair certainty, that the author 
was a standard authority; hence, beyond a doubt, an 
historian of eminence. Since he lived in the half cen- 
tury following 395 B. C. (see next sentence), it ought, 
therefore, to be possible for us to ascertain his name. 
The work to which the fragment belongs contained a 
detailed narrative, interrupted by many excursuses, of 
events in Greece and Asia Minor in the years 396 and 
395 B. C. It is commonly believed that it was a con- 
tinuation of Thucydides and covered the period from 
411 to 394 B. C. This, however, as Mr. Walker points 
out, is mainly an assumption. We cannot say with any 
assurance when the work began. All we know about 
its ending is that it cannot have occurred after 346 B. C. 

For reasons which were, to say the least, far from 
conclusive, the claims of Ephorus to be considered its 
author were ruled out by the first editors; whereupon 
the controversy settled down into a struggle between 
the advocates and the opponents of Theopompus. The 
advocates of Theopompus, conspicuous among whom 
stand Wilamowitz, Eduard Meyer, Schwartz, Wilcken, 
and Busolt, have had to contend with the difficulties, 
(1) that in style and attitude the author of the fragment 
reveals a very different Theopompus from the one whom 
we have hitherto known on the joint authority of an- 
cient report and extant fragments; (2) that it becomes 
necessary to assume that Theopompus was the main, 
if not the only, source from which Ephorus drew for his 
knowledge of this period ; (3) that, far from plagiarizing 
Xenophon, as a passage from Porphyry gave us warrant 
for believing (iroWh tov Bcvotpuvros aiirbv p^TaTidivra 
Ka.Tel\i]<f>a) , Theopompus was quite independent of 
Xenophon, so independent, in fact, that Busolt makes 
him an historical charlatan bent primarily, not on tell- 
ing the truth but on • 'going one better' than Xenophon, 
whose history he was striving to discredit and oust from 
popular favor. 



